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np 


Then came ¢hat voice when, all forsaken, 
This heart had long in slumber lain ; 

Nor thought its cold pulse ere could waken 
To such benign, blessed sounds again. 


*« * * 
She sings the dear song of her own native plains. 


oe 


Mrs. BLanp, whose maiden name was Romanaini, is 
of Jewish extraction ; her mother was an Italian Jewess, 
and, we have been informed, that she is a natural child, 
St. Cecilia has rendered Italia her temple, and our heroine 
evinced, iv her cradle, the peculiarity of her maternal 
country. When a mere infant, she delighted every one 
with songs, the words of which she could scarcely lisp. 
Her talent was cultivated, without any idea of rendering 
it a source of emolument; she existed in obscurity, if not 
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in actual penury ; and the exertions of a poor hair-dresser 
obtained her her first engagement. Mr. Cady, who dressed 
for the Surrey Theatre, heard her sing, when she was 
about 14, and immediately recommended her to the notice 
of the managers, where she was engaged experimentally 
for a short period, aud for a mere trifle. 

At the Surrey, Miss Romanzini soon rendered herself 
a favourite; her arch manner, added to the sweetness of 
her voice, gave an effect to the ballad style, that it never 
received before from a public singer, and the little Jewess 
became town talk. 


Mrs. Wrighten, who was the Bland of that day, fell 
wofully, in comparison with our heroine; but prejudice, 
which is the bane of the drama and its professors, blinded 
the eyes of the major managers, and though her merit was 
the universal theme of conversation, they neglected to 
engage her. 


Thirty or forty years since, the distance between the 
minor houses aud the royal houses was immense ; and the 
circumstance of a performer stepping from one to the 
other, became little short of a miracle. Of late years, the 
scene has changed; the minors engage first-rate talent, 
and have frequently robbed the larger theatres of some of 
their brightest ornaments; and the patent theatres have 
condescended to pick performers from the nursery of their 
more lowly but aspiring rivals. Except in the case of Miss 
Beoth, this mode of borrowing from the minors has not 
been strongly acted upon, till within these four or five 
years; within that period, Messrs. Keeley, T. P. Cooke, 
Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Waylet, Miss Beaumont, Sloman, &c. 
have been transplanted from Sadler’s Wells, the Surrey, 
and the Coburg, to the more genial soils of Covent Gar- 
den, Drury Lane, and the English Opera House. 
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Miss Romanzint had sense enough to feel that the Sur- 
rey was uot the proper field for her exertions; but, as 
there was an insurmountable obstacle to her appearance 
at Drury or its opposite neighbour, she accepted an offer 
from Daly, and went to Dublin. 

To those of our readers who are familiar with the cha- 
racter of Daly, it will be little information to say, that he 
formed a design upon the virtue of our heroine. Mana- 
gers are generally, in their theatres, little better than 
Turks in their seraglios; at least, as far as the indigence 
or immorality of their female performers will allow them 
to be so. Mr. Daly’s attempts were repelled by our he- 
roine; and, at length, her mother interfered, with so 
much vigour, as completely to frustrate the manager’s in- 
tentions, who wisely relinquished the pursuit. 

The inhabitants of the Emerald Isle, whose devotion to 
music is more ardent than that of the Scotch or English, 
fully appreciated our heroine’s merit ; she became an uni- 
versal favourite, and received great applause as an actress, 
as well as a singer. 

In 1789, Miss RomaNnzin1 gave her hand to Mr. BLanp, 
(the brother of the celebrated Mrs. Jordan,) who was a 
performer, of no very considerable talent, on the metro- 
politan boards, with whom she came to London. 

On the 10th of June, 1791, Mrs. BLanp made her first 
courtesy at the Haymarket theatre, in the character of 
Wowski, in Inkle and Yarico. Her song of Remember 
when we walked alone, met with tumultuous applause, and 
to this beautiful air she communicated an effect it had 
never received from the original singer. (Miss George, 
afterwards Lady Oldmixon.) 

From this period, our heroine’s services were in conti- 
nual requisition, and the original parts to which she 
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communicated an exclusive interest, are innumerable. She 
was the original representative (amongst hundreds of for- 
gotten trifles,) of the following stock parts :—Nedly, in 
No Song no Supper, Madelon, iv The Surrender of Calais, 
Barbara, in The Iron Chest, Vaffine, in Three and the 
Deuce, Beda,in Blue Beard, Agnes,in The Mountaineers, 
Dolly O’ Daisey, in Hit or Miss, Josephine, in The Chil- 
dren in the Wood, &c. &c. 

At the Haymarket theatre, about 1794 or 1795, there 
was a performer of the name of Caulfield ; a man possess- 
ing little histrionic talent, but considered happy in deli- 
neating the peculiarities of his brother performers. This 
gentleman, either originally appeared in, or at least had as- 
signed to him, in the piece of Silvester Daggerwood, when 
it was produced under the title of New Hay at the Old 
Market, a part called Apewell, in which character he imi» 
tated the popular actors of the day. We have been thus 
explicit in describing him, because another performer, of 
the same name, subsequently held a situation in London, 
He had uot been long at the theatre, ere his attentions to 
the subject of the present memoir were too marked to he 
overlooked by the vigilant eyes of the green-room, and ru- 
mours, not very creditable to the character of our heroine, 
prevailed in the theatre ; poor Bland, however, reposed in 
security, believing in the constancy of his wife, and the ho- 
nour of his friend, for Caulfield claimed that title. Nothing 
ever transpired publicly, to entitle us to fix a stigma on the 
name of Mrs. BLanp; but her brethren of the sock all 
proclaimed her guilt at that period, and the on-dit of the 
day was, that she added ill usage to the wrong she had 
already done to the partner of her fortunes. At this dise 
tant period, it is not worth while, were it practicable, to 
reap up forgotten tales, that neither redound to the credit 
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of individuals or humanity; for, after all, what can we 
say of these aberrations, which, from their frequency, 
become common place, however atrocious, but 


** Alas! poor human nature.” 


Mr. Bland is said to have felt poignantly the ill conduct 
of his wife; and, finding nothing but misery at his home, 
at length expatriated himself from her and from his coun- 
try, and died in America of a broken heart. 

After this event, many were named as ‘‘ the friends” of 
our heroine, and she had an awkward increase of family, 
that occasionally betrayed the secret. But if she failed in 
her duties as a wife, she did not forget her obligations as 


a mother, and she reared her numerous offspring with 
care and tenderness; though, from the number of her 
children, their advancement in life must have proved an 


excessive drawback upon her means. 

The following circumstance has been communicated to 
us from an authentic source :—Mrs, BLAND was, ove day, 
working some very expensive lace upon a dress, and being 
suddenly called away from it, she left one of her children 
in the room. During her absence, the infant cut the lace 
into pieces. Mrs. BLanp, influenced by the passion of 
the moment, shook the child violently, and put her out of 
the room, and sat herself down to repair the damage. We 
leave it to our readers to imagine her horror, when, on 
opening the door, she discovered her offspring lying dead 
upon the mat. This circumstance, for a time, deprived 
our heroine of her reason ; and, no doubt, laid the ground- 
work of the distressing malady with which she is at pre- 
sent afllicted. 

Up to the year 1824, Mrs. BLAND was continually before 
the public ; but, in the spring of that year, she gave strong 

N3 
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indications of mental imbecility. These symptoins daily 
increased, and, at length, settled into the worst of nervous 
affections—melancholv madness. 

On the 5th of July, 1824, the performances of the 
evening were devoted to her benefit ; on which occasion, 
amongst others, Mathews rendered his gratuitous assist- 
ance. The receipts of the house were very great; and, 
as the money thus raised was enhanced by several private 
contributions, we trust she is now placed at least above 
the fear of want. She has rendered pleasurable so many 
hours of our existence, that it is but fair we should strive 
to soften the rugged moments of hers, 

Mrs. BLanp’s talents, as an actress, were much greater 
than the generality of the public imagined. She had nice 
discrimination of character, considerable humour, and all 
the archness of Madame Storace, without her coarseness. 
Her Nelly (No Song no Supper), was av admirable piece 
of acting. 

As a singer, we never heard hef equal; she had all the 
requisites for a first-rate vocalist,—compass, power, feel- 
ing, taste, flexibility, and sweetness. The cadences of other 
performers generally appear like extraneous ornaments, 
which, however beautiful, we could dispense with; hers 
were all essential to the air; indeed, so much so, that 
once having heard it, we deemed the air incomplete, if 
the grace were afterwards omitted. Her enunciation was 
as distinct as if she were repeating dialogue; and she 
never sacrificed sense to sound. She had a method, pe- 
culiar to herself, of introducing, in her comic ballads, a 
word or two of speaking, and then instantly recurring to 
the air, in a manner that was truly bewitching. 

It is a common remark, that Mrs. BLAND was only a 
ballad-singer ; but this was not the fact. She could sing any 
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thing, and be alike excellent in all. We remember her 


nus Soldier tired, with delight; and we have heard her execute 
some bravuras with a distinctness of articulation, that no 
he singer of the day could equal. Mrs. BLANpD’s appearance 
uy } fitted her for the ballad style only, and she wisely adovted 
st- that accordingly; but her capabilities were as various as if 
d, her powers were wonderful ; and she was, in the musical 
ite scale. what Fanny Kelly is in the theatrical one. 
ve } Our heroine is considerably below the common size; 
ny i corpulent, and thick set; with very dark hair, large, and 
ve unprepossessing features, but extremely fine eyes; her 
: complexion excessively dark, and her whole appearance 
cr traly mosaic. 
ce She performed with taste on the piano, harp, and gui- 
ull i tar; and all her children have a turn for music. One of 
S. her sons, Mr. J. Bland, performed at the English Opera 
ce i last season ; but his efforts were not very promising. She 
has another son in the profession, whom we have never 
1e i seen, but of whom theatrical report speaks highly. 
1- She is at present under the charge of a keeper, but her 


insanity is not of a vivlent or very distressing nature. 


H1ISTEL.IONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 


&e. &c. 


THEOPHILUS CIBBER, 


{n company with three other on vivants, made an ex- 
cursion. ‘Theophilus had a false set of teeth ; a second, a 
glass eye; a third, a cork leg; but the fourth had nothing 
particular, except a remarkable way of shaking his head. 
They travelled in a post-coach; and while at the first 
stage, after each had made merry with his neighbour’s in- 
firmity, they agreed that, at every baiting-place, they 
would all affect the same singularity. When they came to 
breakfast, they were all to squint; and, as the country- 
men stood gaping round, when they alighted, *‘ Od rot 
it,”’ cried one, “‘ how that man squints.”” ‘ Why, dom 
thee,” said a second, “‘ here be another squinting fellow.” 
The third was thought to be a better squinter than the 
other two, and the fourth better than all the rest. In 
short, language cannot express how admirably they all 
squinted, for they went one degree beyond the superlative. 
At dinner, they appeared to have cork legs; and their 
stumping about made more diversion than at breakfast. 
At tea, they were all deaf; but at supper, which was at 
the Ship, at Dover, each man resumed his character, the 
better to play his part in a farce they had concerted among 
them. When they were ready to go to bed, Cibber called 
out, to the waiter, ‘‘ Here, fellow, take out my teeth.’ 
** Teeth, sir!”’ said the man. ‘* Aye, teeth, Sir. Unscrew 
that wire, and tucy’ll all come out together.” After some 
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hesitation, the man did as he was ordered. This was no 
sooner done, than another called out, ‘‘ Here, you, take 
out my eye!” ‘* Lord, sir,” said the waiter, ‘* your eye !” 
“*Yes, my eye. Come here, you stupid dog, pull up that 
eyclid, and it will come out as easy as possible.” This 
done, the third cried out, ‘‘ Here, you rascal, take off my 
leg.” This he did with less reluctance, being before apprised , 
that it was cork, and also conceiving that it would be his 
last job. He was, however, mistaken. The fourth watched 
his opportunity, and while the frightened waiter was sur- 
veying, with rueful countenance, the eye, teeth and leg 
lying on the table, cried out, in a frightful hollow voice, 
** Come here, sir, take off my head !”’ Turning round, avd 
seeing the man’s head shaking like that of a mandarin upon 
achimney-piece, he darted out of the room, and, after 
tumbling headlong down stairs, he ran about the house, 
swearing that the gentlemen above stairs were certainly 
all devils. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


A well-known baronet having driven a set of greys, - 
(which he had cropped and docked, in conformity to the 
fashion,) until he was tired of them, was telling Charles 
Bannister he did not know how best to dispose of them. 
“* Why,”’ said the wit, ‘“‘you must sell them wholesale, for 
you cannot re-tail them.” 


HOW TO GET OUT OF PRISON. 


Phillips, the noted harlequin, was taken up in London 
for suspicion of debt, and dealt with the honest officer in 
the following manner. He first called for liquor in abund- 
ance, and treated all about him, to the no small joy of the 
bailiff, who was rejoiced to have a calf that bled so well, 
(as they term it.) Harlequin made the honest bailiff be- 
lieve he had six duzen of wine ready packed up, which he 
would send for, to drink while in custody, and likewise 
allow him sixpence a bottle for drinking it in his own 
chamber. Shoulderdab listened to = _— with 
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pleasure, and went to the place, as directed, returning 
with joy to hear that it should be sent in the morning 
early. Accordingly, the porter came sweating under his 
load ; the turnkey called to his master, and told him the 
porter and hamper were come in; ‘‘ Very well,” says he, 
*€ then let nothing but the porter aud hamper out.”” The 
porter performed his part very well; came heavily in with 
an empty hamper, and seemed to go lightly out, with 
Phillips on his back. He was dishampered at an alehouse 
near the water-side, crossed the Thames, and, soon after, 
embarked for Ireland. Phillips was very fond of relating 
this trick, and would take pride in his project, which was 
contrived long before he was taken, to be ready on such 
an emergency. 


GARRICK AND HOGARTH, 


Sitting at a tavern, mutually lamented the want of a pic- 
ture of Fielding. “‘ 1 think,’”’ said Garrick, ‘‘ I could 
make his face,” which he did accordingly. ‘* For Heaven’s 
sake hold, David !”’ said Hogarth, ‘* remain as you are for 
a few minutes.’’ Garrick did so, while Hogarth sketched 
the outlines, which were afterwards finished from their 
mutual recollection, and this drawing was the original of 
all the portraits we have at present of the admired author 
of Tom Jones, 


SCOTCH NOBILITY. 


Quin being once asked if he had ever been in Scotland, 
and how he liked the people? “ If you mean,” replied he, 
** the lower order of them, I shall be at a loss to answer 
you; for | had no further acquaintance with them than by 
the smell. As for the nobility, they are numerous, and, 
for the most part, proud and beggarly. I remember when 
I crossed from the north of Ireland into their d——d 
country, I came to a little wretched village consisting of a 
dozen huts, in the style of the Hottentots, the principal of 
which was an inn, and kept by an earl. I was mounted on 
a shrivelled quadruped, for there was no certainty of call- 
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ing it horse, mare, or gelding, much like a North Wales 
goat, but larger, aud without horns. The whole village was 
up in an instant to salute me, supposing, from the elegance 
of my appearance, that I must be some person of a large 
fortune aud great family. The earl ran, and took hold of 
my stirrup, while I dismounted; then turning to his 
eldest sou, who stood by us without breeches, said, § M 
lord, do you take the gentleman’s horse to the stable, and 
desire your sister, Lady Betty, to draw him a pint of two- 
penny; for, | suppose, so great a mon will ha’ the best 
liquor in the whol hous.’ I was obliged,’’ continued Quin, 
** to stay here the whole night, and to make a supper of 
rotten potatoes and stinking eggs. The old nobleman was 
indeed very complaisant, and made me accept of his own 
bed. J cannot say that the dormitory was the best in the 
world ; for there was nothing but an old box to sit upen 
in the room, and there were neither sheets nor curtains to 
the bed. Lady Betty was kind enough to apologise for the 
apartment, assuring me, ‘ mony persons of great degnaty 
had frequently slept in it; and that though the blonkets 
luked sae block, it was not quite tour years sin they had 
been washed by the countess her muther, and lady Ma- 
tilda Caroline Amelia Eleonora Sophia, one of her young- 
est sisters.’ She then wished me a good night, and said, 
that the viscount, her brother, would take particwlar care 
to grease my boots.” 














MEMORY 


William Lyon, a strolling player, performed in the year 
1748 at Edinburgh, and,was a most excellent representa- 
tive of Gibby, in the Wonder—this man was himself a 
wonder, remarkable for strength of memory, of which he 
gave the following surprising instance. One evening, he 
wagered a crown bowl of punch, that next morning at the 
rehearsal he would repeat a Daily Advertiser from beginn- 
ingto end. At the rehearsal his opponent reminded him 
of his wager, imagining, as he was druuk the night before, 
that he certainly must have forgot it, and rallied him on 
his ridiculous bragging of his memory. Lyon very coolly 
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produced the paper, handed it to his adversary, and, not- 
withstanding the little connexion between the paragraphs, 
the variety of advertisements, and the general chaos, re- 
peated it from beginning to end, without the least hesita- 
tion or mistake. 


FAIR PLAY. 


Mr. Palmer going home after the business of the tlieatre 
was concluded one evening, saw a man laying upon the 
ground, with another upon him, beating him violently. 
Upon this he remonstrated with the uppermost, telling 
him that his conduct was unfair, and that he ought to let 
his opponent get up, and have an equal chance with him. 
The fellow drolly turned up his face to Mr. Palmer, and 
drily replied, ‘* Faith, Sir, if you had been at as much 
trouble tu get him down as [ have, you would not be for 
letting him get up so readily.” 


PARSONS, 


In that excellent parody on Shakspeare’s grave-digger, 
exemplified in the scaffold-scene in Colman’s Surrender of 
Calais, in the height of his glee, (and, when he liked 
his character, who can be remembered more full of it?) 
roared out, ‘‘ Here comes the King, and if he likes not my 
gallows, why he’s a gallows king, damn him!”’ John Bull 
loyal, not servile, took it as an effusion of pleasantry, and 
no harm meant, and dismissed, with loud piaudits, the co- 
median, whose whim (as himself acknowledged) had for 
&@ moment ran away with his prudence. 


PARLIAMENTARY GEESE. 


Lord Faulkner, the author of the play called The Mar- 
riage Night, was chosen very young to sit in parliament ; 
and, when he was first elected, some of the members op- 
posed his admission, urging, that he had not sown all his 
wild oats, ‘* Then,” replied he, “it will be the best way 
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to sow them in the house, where there are so many geese 
to pick them up.” 


DIAMONDS AND PASTE. 


John Palmer, whose father was a bill-sticker, and who 
had occasionally practised in the same humble occupation 
himself, being one evening strutting in the green-room in 
a pair of glittering buckles, a geutleman who was present 
remarked, that they really resembled diamonds. 5 
said the actor, with some warmth, ‘* | would have you to 
kuow, I never wear any thing except diamonds.”” “I ask 
your pardon,” replied the gentleman, ‘‘ 1 remember the 
time when you wore nothing but paste.’’ This produced a 
Joud laugh, which was heightened by Bannister jogging 
him on the elbow, and drily saying, ‘‘ D——n me, Jack, 
why don’t you stick him against the wall ?”’ 


rO EXTINGUISH A FIRE, 


The facetiots Joe Hall, (the original Lockit in the 
Begyar’s Opera,) in the year 1730, when the scene-room 
at Covent Garden being on fire, and the audience greatly 
alarmed, Rich, the manager, ordered Joe to run on the 
stage and explain the matter, which honest Joe did in the 
following extraordinary addf?ess : ‘* Ladies and gentlemen, 
for heaven’s sake, don’t be frightened—don’t stir—keep 
your seats—the fire is almost extinguished—but if it was 
not, we have a reservoir of one hundred hogsheads of 
water over your heads, that would drown you all in a few 
minutes.” [£zit Jor. 


HEAVY TAXES. 


Wewitzer remarking on the heavy taxes the Minister 
imposed upon all strong liquors, said, ‘‘ That his measures 
had an evident tendency to lower the spirits of the 
country.” 
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CYMON. 


On one of the first nights of the Opera of Cymon at 
Drury-lane Theatre, a dissatisfied musical critic, who was 
seated on the first row of the pit, when the late Mr. Ver- 
non began the last air in the fourth act, which runs, 


“Torn from me, torn from me, which way did they take 
her ?”” 


immediately answered the actor’s interrogation in the fol- 
lowing words, and, to the great astorishment of the 
widience, in the exact tune of the air, 


*¢ Why, towards Long-acre, towards Loug-acre.” 


This unexpected circumstance naturally embarrassed poor 
Vernon, but in a moment recovering himself, he sung, in 
rejoinder, 


** Ho, ho, did they so ? 
Then I'll soon overtake her, 
I’ll soon overtake her.” 


And precipitately made his exit, amidst the plaudits of the 
whole house. 


e 
SHIRTLESS MANAGE R. 


Wheu Foote first got the little Theatre in the Hay- 
market, Quin frequently amused himself by describing the 
state of poverty from which he was to be relieved by it. 
Foote heard of this, and came to him ove night with 
complaints. ‘‘ It is very odd, Mr. Quin, that you should 
take a delight in abusing me. 1 do not offend you, and 
surely yon cannot envy my success.” ** | abuse you! how 
have [ abused you? Shew me how I have abused you.” 
** Why, you have said many things—the last which I re- 
member is, that you was glad the fellow had got into the 
Haymarket, for he would find something to wash his shirt 
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with.” ‘* Ay—now—the last saying you remember is a 
lie, which you have made, on purpose to plague me. J 
said you would get something to wash your shirt with !— 
why, d——n me if ever I knew you had a shirt to wash.” 


CUTTING TEETH. 


Charles Bannister being caught one day in a shower of 
rain, went for shelter into a comb-maker’s shop, where 
an old.man was working. ‘‘ | am sorry, (said Bannister 
to the man) that a person at your time of life should have 
so much pain.” ‘* Pain! I] have no pain, thank God:” 
exclaimed the man. ‘‘ Yes, you must ; are you not cutee 
your teeth?” i 


CITY FREE.0OM, 


Knight, passing the evening among somz friends in the 
city, was requested, in his turn, to favour the company 
with a song; he politely declined it, alleging that he was 
so indifferent a performer, that any attempt of his would 
rather disgust than entertain. One of the company, how- 
ever, asserted that he had a very good voice, and said, he 
had frequently had the pleasure of hearing him sing.—~ 
“That may be,’”’ resumed the wit, ‘* but as I am not a 
freeman, I have no upice in the city.” 


o 


JACK BANNISTER 


Was performing the part of Sadi, in the Mountaineers, 
in a provincial theatre, some time since; the gentleman 
who played Roque had studied his character at a very 
short votice, and was not very perfect ; and in the scene 
where the old soldier asks Sadi, ‘‘ Whether he is a Moor 
or a Christian?” the actor by mistake said, ‘‘ Are you 
a Moor and a Christian ?” to which Bannister punningly 
replied, ‘‘ I was a A/oor, but am now a Moor no more, 
and hope soon to be something more of a Christian.” 








HISTRiONIC ANECDOTES. 


A MAN OF TASTE, 


Wewitzer asked a citizen whether he would rather hiss 
a pretty girl, or partake of a good feast ? the citizen ho- 
nestly replied, that he should prefer the latter. ‘‘ I never 
thought you,” replied Wewitzer, “‘ a man of the ton be- 
fore, but 1 now find that you have more taste than 
feeling.” 


BANNISTER’S NOTES, 


Charies Bannister, on hearing a dispute on the merits 
of his own voice and that of Reinhold’s, observed to the 
d.sputants—* [ assure you, gentlemen, my friend Rein- 
hold has the advantage ; his nofes being not only softer, 
but much more acceptable than mine.” 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have neglected noticing the two letters of our much- 
esteemed correspondént, W. H. M., because the artiefes he 
has favoured us with, are too long for our corresponding 
page. We shall take the liberty of striking out the iutro- 
ductory matter, and incorporate his favours amongst the 
Histrionic Anecdotes, Remarks, &c. 


——-- 


AN ADDRESS, 
Written by W.L. R. and spoken by J. C., with great ap- 
plause, previous to a Concert given at the Goldsmiths’ 
Society, for the benefit of an unfortunate Goldsmith whe 
had lost his sight. 
To rouse the feelings of a British breast, 
To banish want, or succour the oppress’d, 
Needs little art,—name but the want alone, 
And every bosom feels it as its own. 
To-night, a brother, by untoward fate 
Driven to ask your aid, must supplicate 
For that assistance which a brother lends 
Unto a brother ;—and to you, his friends, 
The appeal is made, nor is it made in vain, 
Your presence answers, and removes his pain. 
You knew his merits, cherish’d what ye knew; 
You felt his sorrows, and relieved them too ; 
As Providence denied his orbs their sight, 
You lit with joy those eyes that knew not light. 
But if he views not his supporters here, 
As ye have chased away affliction’s tear, 
The gratitude his eyes cannot impart, 
Burns in his breast, and lives within his heart. 
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His infants’ tongues shall learn thy names to bless, 
And feel the goodness that they can’t express ; 
One wish alone shall in their bosoms live, 

May you ne’er want the bounty that you give; 

But all, and each, pass life’s rough circle round, 
By bliss attended, and by plenty crown’d. 





We shall always be happy to hear from Scriblerus ; but 
we must agree with him, that the subject he has chosen is 
** not one in which poetical ideas can be embodied.”’ 


‘* Elliston and Soane,” want two cssentials—rhyme and ,— 4 
originality. 

L. jnforms us, that Mr. Harvey is not the milksop we 
describe. We are unconscious of having given such a de- 
scription.—If to be prudent, nervous, and attentive to 
domestic duties, form a milksop, we hope there are many 
who deserve the title. 
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